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entering more determined than ever. Virginia had finally agreed to
join the Gulf Squadron in demanding a specific plank prescribing
federal protection to slave property in the territories.
The test vote was not long in coming, and it revealed the measure of
Douglas's strength; his managers carried a vote to substitute the mi-
nority for the majority report, 165-138. The Northwest, all of New Eng-
land save a minority in Massachusetts, all of New York, most of New
Jersey, a minority in Pennsylvania, together with twelve scattering votes
from the upper South, gave the Illinois Senator's managers control, as
long as New York remained in line. With this demonstration of strength
recorded, Richardson of Illinois was ready to offer an olive branch to
hold the southerners in the convention. The Douglas delegates voted to
drop their controversial resolution, referring squatter sovereignty to the
Supreme Court and agreeing to abide by its decision. The count stood
238-21; Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and
Arkansas refused to vote.
The remaining planks of the minority platform were quickly adopted
"unanimously" because Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and
Texas still refrained from voting. Thus the Cincinnati statement on
slavery was reaffirmed without explanation; protection was pledged to
naturalized citizens; support was offered to a Pacific railroad and to
the proposal to acquire Cuba; personal liberty laws were condemned.
When this great hurdle was surmounted Stuart of Michigan made the
usual motion to reconsider and to lay that motion on the table. But in
performing this task he went out of his way to make a bitter speech, in
which he virtually pushed the Gulf Squadron out of the convention.
Did he and the Douglas chiefs really hope they would go and thereby
set in motion a wave of northern sympathy to insure the Senator's nomi-
nation? Would Douglas himself have approved a speech so dangerous
to Democratic unity? Whatever Stuart's motives, consequences fol-
lowed thick and fast.
While refraining from voting, the southern delegates had been con-
ferring. Alabama was under definite instructions to withdraw at this
point, but there was division of counsel. Many southerners, particularly
the Virginia delegation who wanted to nominate Hunter, were certain
that the only way to defeat Douglas was to stay in the convention. After
all, had not the Douglas men, by agreeing to abide by a Supreme Court